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CECILIA STRING QUARTET 
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Min-Jeong Koh, violin 
Sarah Nematallah, violin 
Caitlin Boyle, viola 
Rachel Desoer, cello 
with 

Stacie Dunlop, soprano 
Shauna Rolston, cello 


PROGRAM 


String Quartet No. 2, in F-sharp minor, Op. 10 Arnold Schoenberg 

Massig (1874-1951) 

Sehr rasch 
‘Litanei’: Langsam 
‘Entruckung’: Sehr Langsam 


Down from Heaven (world premiere) 
for string quartet and soprano 


Ed Harsh 

(b. 1962) 


INTERMISSION 


String Quintet in C, D. 956 Franz Schubert 

Allegro ma non troppo (1797-1828) 

Adagio 

Scherzo: Presto 
Allegretto 


The Cecilia String Quartet Residency 
has been made possible by a generous gift from 


BMO 


o 


Financial Group 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, 
and any other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 



Program Notes 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG (1874-1951) 

String Quartet No. 2, in F-sharp minor, 

Op. 10 (1907-8) 

“I am accustomed to reading scores on 30 
staves,” the composer and conductor Gustav 
Mahler said to Arnold Schoenberg. “But 
the four staves of your Op. 7 have given me 
infinitely more trouble.” Op. 7 was Schoenberg’s 
first official string quartet and had been given 
its premiere in Vienna after an unprecedented 
40 rehearsals, in February, 1907. To many 
people at the time, Mahler himself already had 
taken tonality to its limits, well beyond the 
rich, heady perfumed harmonies of Wagner to 
a point where many musicians thought music 
itself had reached an impasse. Schoenberg, 
however, had other ideas. For the first decade 
of the 20th century, he explored late romantic 
harmony, producing music on a vast scale. His 
huge choral-orchestral Gurrelieder, the string 
sextet Verklarte Nacht, the First Chamber 
Symphony, the symphonic poem Pelleas und 
Melisande and the first two string quartets all 
took up the challenge of late romantic harmony 
by finding new solutions. Looking back on this 
time of artistic ferment, Schoenberg wrote: “I 
must admit that in 1905, the music sounded 
confusing to the ears of my contemporaries... 
What made it so difficult to understand was 
its complicated, contrapuntal style. And the 
most embarrassing circumstance was that the 
harmonies produced by those independently 
moving parts changed so fast and were so 
advanced that the ear could not follow their 
meaning.” 

Certainly the heady, late-romantic sound- 
world of Mahler permeates Schoenbergs 
Second Quartet of 1907-8. It may also have 
been Mahler’s precedent (in the Second 
Symphony) that led Schoenberg to take the 
revolutionary step of introducing a soprano 
into its third and fourth movements. It’s here, 
in these two movements, that the harmonic 
and thematic development in the quartet 
becomes most intense and pushes the medium 
to its limit. Paradoxically enough, though 
the Second Quartet is generally viewed as 
a revolutionary work, it may, at first glance, 
appear to present a more classically orientated 


approach to the medium. Its first movement is 
a compressed sonata form which stays largely 
within the bounds of F-sharp minor. The 
second is a scherzo and trio in D minor, while 
the third is a theme and variations in E-flat 
minor, whose musical material derives from 
earlier movements. The scherzo provides the 
most autobiographical moment in the quartet 
by quoting the Viennese street song Ach, du 
lieber Augustin - especially the phrase “Alles 
ist hin” (All is lost). This reflects not only 
Schoenberg’s personal loss (while composing 
the work, Schoeberg’s wife had left him for a 
painter, who, shortly afterwards, committed 
suicide) but also, perhaps symbolically as the 
impending loss of tonality itself. We hear this 
most acutely in the opening of the fourth 
movement, a movement without key signature, 
where, in a cold and eerie landscape, all sense 
of tonal underpinning is lost. The music is a 
prelude to one of the most celebrated of all 
musical lines: “I feel the air of another planet.” 
The text is by the visionary German poet 
Stefan George who came under the influence 
of Baudelaire and Mallarme. The music enters 
a world that is far removed from Mahler’s 
Vienna, with its waltzes, folksongs and familiar 
everyday comforts. Schoenberg said that in the 
movement’s introduction he was attempting 
to illustrate “relief from gravitation, passing 
through clouds into thinner and thinner air, 
forgetting all the troubles of life on earth. 

His music explores feelings of alienation and 
isolation and opens a gateway to his future 
development as a composer. The solace sought 
in the text of the third movement is now 
answered. Ultimately, however, Schoenberg 
brings about a transformation, as an 
instrumental coda resolves into a more familiar 
F-sharp minor. 

‘Litany’ (Litanei) 

Deep is the sadness that overclouds me, 
once more I enter, Lord! in thy house. 

Long was the journey, weak is my body, 
bare are the coffers, full but my pain. 

Thirsting, the tongue craves wine to refresh it, 
hard was the fighting, stiff is my arm. 

Grant thou a rest to feet that are falt’ring, 



nourish the hungry, break him thy bread! 

Faint is my breath, recalling the vision, 
empty my hands, andfev’rish my mouth. 

Lend me thy coolness, quench thou the blazes, 
let hope be perished, send forth thy light! 

Fires are still burning open within me, 
down in the depth still wakens a cry. 

Kill ev’ry longing, close my heart’s wound, 
take from me love, and give me thy peace! 

“Rapture” (Entriickung) 

I feel the air of another planet 

the friendly faces that were turned toward me 

but lately, now are fading into darkness. 

The trees and paths I knew and loved so well 
are barely visible, and you beloved 
and radiant specter - cause of all my anguish - 
You are wholly dimmed within a deeper glow, 
whence, now that strife and tumult cease, 
there comes a soothing tremor of a sacred awe. 

I am dissolved in a swirling sound, am weaving 
unfathomed thanks with unnamed praise, and 
wishless, I yield myself into the mighty breath. 

A wild gust grips me suddenly, and I can 
hear the fervent cries and prayers of women 
prone in the dust and seized in pious rapture: 
And then I see the hazy vapors lifting 
above a sunlit, vast and clear expanse 
that stretches far below the mountain crags 
Beneath my feet a flooring soft and milky, 
or endless chasms that I cross with ease. 

Carried aloft beyond the highest cloud. 

I am afloat upon a sea of crystal splendour 
I am only a sparkle of the holy fire, 

I am only a roaring of the holy voice. 

Stefan George (1868-1933), transl. Carl Engel 

ED HARSH (b. 1962) 

Down From Heaven, for string quartet and 
soprano (world premiere) 

Ed Harsh writes music as one dimension of a 
life devoted to making sense of the connections 
between art and the world. His mentors in 
composition included Louis Andriessen, 
Martin Bresnick, and Robert Hall Lewis, 
among many others. As a founding member 
of the grassroots Common Sense Composers 
Collective and as an individual composer, he 


has completed commissioned work for many 
prominent ensembles, among them the Albany 
Symphony Orchestra, the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, New Millennium Ensemble, and 
American Baroque. His compositions are 
recorded commercially on the Albany, Santa 
Fe New Music, CRI, and Neuma labels. 

As a writer and editor, he has authored 20 
published items, from essays on music, to 
musical editions, to recording reviews. As the 
current and founding President and CEO of 
New Music USA, an organization created by 
the merger of the American Music Center and 
Meet The Composer, he works to advocate for 
new music in the United States and around the 
world. 

Ed Harsh writes: Down From Heaven is 
built around a partial poem written by the 
ancient Greek poet Sappho. The full poem 
is lost, but a fragment was preserved on a 
shard of pottery. It’s appropriate that the 
text was rediscovered by literal extraction 
from the earth. Though an invocation to 
a goddess (probably Aphrodite), it evokes 
decidedly earthly beauty, of nature and human 
celebration. 

I structured my piece with the image in 
mind of a triptych, a three paneled painting, 
connected together by two hinges. The 
resulting five movements (three short, two very 
short) are played in sequence without pause. 
Each of the three main panels makes use of a 
few of Sapphos phrases in both English and in 
the original Ancient Greek. Rather than being 
‘set’ in full in a traditional sense, the poetry is 
attached to the music of the voice and quartet 
as a pointer to its meaning. 

The work was written for Stacie 
Dunlop and the Cecilia String Quartet with 
commissioning support from the ASCAP 
Foundation. 

Down From Heaven 

Come to me from Crete, down from heaven, 
Come, for here your shrine in a charming 
Grove of apple trees keeps its altars 
Smoking with incense. 

Here the water, cool through the apple 
Boughs, is babbling; shadowed with roses 
All the grove. From shimmering leaves sleep, 
Drifting, will come down. 



Here a meadow pasturing horses 
Blooms with flowers promising springtime. 
Breezes blow with breath that is sweet, like 
Honey from good bees. 

Taking here the garlands, O Kypris, 

Pour in golden cups, do it gently, 

Nectar mixed with our celebration, 

Pour it like fine wine. 

Sappho fragment No. 2 from ‘Archaic Greek 
Poetry’ translated by Barbara Hughes Fowler, set by 
arrangement with the University of Wisconsin Press. 
© 1992 by the Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin System. All rights reserved. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT (1797-1828) 

String Quintet in C, D. 956 (1828) 

This great C major String Quintet was written 
in the autumn of 1828, when Schubert was 
not in good health. But there is no evidence 
that he was consciously or unconsciously 
preparing for the end by writing music that was 
noble in conception and spiritual in melodic 
invention. In the summer months immediately 
preceding its composition, Schuberts life 
followed the familiar pattern of cultural and 
social gatherings with his friends and visits 
to the taverns - particularly the Moonshine 
and the Partridge. In October 1828 he and a 
group of friends travelled 50 miles on foot to 
Eisenstadt to visit the grave of Haydn. Back 
in Vienna, Schubert began further lessons in 
counterpoint. During the year, three publishing 
houses wrote to him asking for compositions. 
This activity paints a picture of a man who 
was facing life rather than preparing to bid it 
farewell. 

Although written in C major, tonal 
ambiguity is present from the outset, as the 
opening chord wavers between major and 
minor. Schubert immediately creates a sense 
of spaciousness and builds up a feeling of 
expectation in his listener. The second theme 
is equally striking. It appears in the unusual 


key of E-flat and is played by both cellos. If 
Schubert was simply following the precedent 
of Mozart and Beethoven in writing a string 
quintet, he would have followed their example 
and used two violas rather than two cellos. But 
the romantic side of his nature determined 
his choice of tone colour. And the lower 
instrument, with its wide tenor range allowed 
him the sonorous, spacious palette that his 
quintet explores so memorably. He had written 
an earlier string quintet - a striking Overture 
in C minor, D. 8, when he was 14 and it is 
well worth hearing - but it is on an altogether 
smaller scale and scored for the more 
customary two violas, not two cellos. 

The slow movement is ethereal, woven 
around an expansive organ-like melody in the 
middle voices, punctuated by interjections 
high on the violin and low in the cello. A 
passionate, anguished middle section contrasts 
dramatically. The Scherzo is spirited and rustic 
and, at the outset at least, not unlike many 
that Schubert had previously written. Soon, 
however, a remarkable trio plunges the music 
into distant keys at a considerably slower speed 
and in a different tempo. Schubert was being 
highly original. The only precedent was in the 
music he himself composed around the same 
time. In the finale, Schubert’s spirit emerges 
optimistic. The music is purposeful and driven, 
combining a jaunty Hungarian dance melody 
with the Gemutlichkeit of a more sentimental, 
Viennese cafe melody. 

Many musicians have admired Schubert’s C 
major Quintet. Its fusion of dynamic, muscular 
part-writing, propulsive rhythmic energy 
and floating, contemplative ecstasy is at once 
unique to Schubert and prophetic of Viennese 
music of the future. The piece served as a 
model for Brahms, Bruckner, Berg and many 
others. Pianist Artur Rubinstein wanted the 
slow movement played at his funeral. To all of 
us, it speaks a deeply personal language. 

— Schoenberg and Schubert notes © 2014 
Keith Horner. Comments welcomed: 
khnotes@sympatico.ca 



Biographies 


Taking their name from St. Cecilia, the 
patron saint of music, the CECILIA 
STRING QUARTET (CSQ) continues to 
win praise following their 2010 First Prize 
at the Banff International String Quartet 
Competition (BISQC). European tours have 
taken the four Toronto-based Canadian 
musicians to the Concertgebouw Kleine 
Zaal (Amsterdam), Beethoven-Haus (Bonn), 
Wigmore Hall (London), and venues in Italy 
and Belgium. 

The CSQ formed while students at the 
University of Toronto. Prizewinners at 
international string quartet competitions 
in both Osaka (2008) and Bordeaux (2010) 
and winners of a Galaxie Rising Stars Award 
in Canada, the CSQ went on to capture the 
First Prize at the BISQC. The CSQ now 
perform for leading presenters in Canada, 
the United States, and Europe. They are also 
the Ensemble-in-Residence at the University 
of Toronto’s Faculty of Music, a position 
that has been made possible by a generous 
gift from BMO Financial Group. Their 
concert recordings have been broadcast 
on more than a dozen international public 
radio networks, including Australia, Canada 
(CBC/SRC), and Germany. In addition to 
performing, they have a four-CD contract 
with ANALEKTA. The first recording of 
music by Dvorak was released in March 
2012. The second recording of music 
by Janacek, Berg, and Webern, entitled 
Amoroso, was released in spring 2013. 

Highly committed to teaching and 
outreach, the CSQ have held teaching duties 
at Austin Chamber Music Festival, San 
Diego State University, McGill University, 
QuartetFest at Wilfrid Laurier University, 
Summer String Academy at Indiana 
University and were recent Quartet Fellows 
at the Glenn Gould School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Toronto. They 
have presented educational programs for 
elementary and high schools across Canada, 
the U.S., Italy, and France. The CSQ actively 
seek to develop new audiences and their 


presentations have taken them to venues as 
varied as the Monarch School for Homeless 
Youth (San Diego) and the SLAC National 
Accelerator Laboratory (Stanford). In 2013, 
the St. Lawrence String Quartet awarded 
the Cecilia String Quartet its 2013 John 
Lad Prize. Presented in collaboration with 
Stanford Live and Vancouver’s Music on 
Main series, the award includes invitations 
from both organizations to perform during 
the 2014-15 season. 

The quartet enjoys developing innovative 
programming. In 2009 they created BLiM 
(Breathing Life into Music), a month-long 
residency in France in collaboration with 
ProQuartet and the Centres culturels de 
rencontre (Cultural Centres - Historic 
Monuments) association in France and 
Europe. In 2010, they collaborated with the 
Afiara String Quartet in premiering and 
recording compositions by eight composers 
of the Common Sense Composers 
Collective at The Banff Centre. In 2011, they 
collaborated with actor and director Alon 
Nashman in the multimedia production The 
Snow Queen. 

Min-Jeong Koh currently plays on a 
ca. 1767 J. B. Guadagnini violin, and Sarah 
Nematallah plays on an 1851 J. B. Vuillaume 
violin, both on loan from an anonymous 
donor. Rachel Desoer now performs on the 
1929 C. G. Oddone cello on loan from the 
Canada Council for the Arts. The quartet 
would like to thank the anonymous donor 
and the Canada Council for the Arts for 
their generous support. 

Soprano STACIE DUNLOP is an avid 
performer of contemporary music. Highly 
involved in the creation of new music, 

Stacie has commissioned works from 
Canadian composers R. Murray Schafer, 
Harry Freedman, Juhan Puhm, Clark Ross, 
Scott Godin, Tawnie Olson and Bristish 
composers Sam Hayden and Paul Whitty. 
Her repertoire spans from song through 
chamber, orchestral and operatic mediums 



with performances across Canada and the 
U.K. Upcoming performances include a 
solo recital of Canadian compositions with 
pianist Cheryl Duvall at the CMC Toronto, 
and a cross-Canada tour of Kurtag’s Kafka 
Fragments with violinist Andrea Neumann. 
As a new member of Toronto’s Thin Edge 
New Music Collective, Stacie will be 
premiering works by composers Christopher 
Reche and Hiroki Tsurumoto in June. Stacie 
will premiere a work by Toronto composer 
Adam Scime for soprano and violin 
generously commissioned by Daniel Cooper. 

Award-winning Canadian cellist SHAUNA 
ROLSTON is one of the most compelling, 
unique musical voices of our time. She has 
performed in the world’s major concert halls 
including Wigmore Hall, Concertgebouw, 
Lincoln Center and Carnegie Hall. 


Praised for her blazing technique, 
Shauna continues to delight with concerts 
and artistic collaborations. Her passion 
for contemporary music has led to the 
commission of more than 50 works, 
including concerti and chamber music by 
Canada’s leading composers. 

The diversity of Shauna’s artistry is 
reflected in the honours received including 
an invitation to join the Governor-General’s 
State Delegation to Finland and Iceland, 
her appointment as Canadian Music Centre 
Ambassador, and the Oskar Morawetz 
Award for Excellence in Music Performance. 

Shauna is Professor of Cello and Head 
of Strings at the University of Toronto. She 
holds a Master of Music degree from the 
Yale School of Music where she studied with 
the distinguished cellist and pedagogue, 
Aldo Parisot. 


PLEASE SUPPORT CHAMBER MUSIC 
AT THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 

This evening’s program would not be possible without the generous support of 
donors to the Faculty of Music. The Chamber Music Program is thriving with 
exciting work happening on stage and in the classroom. For the stage, we have 
appearances on the Monday Evening Concert Series by both Ensembles in 
Residence and Visiting Artists. In the classroom, in addition to their regularly 
scheduled lessons and coachings, our students have the opportunity to work with 
our visitors in master classes and private coaching sessions. 

We need your help - it is our hope that we can continue to present a variety of 
chamber ensembles and subsequently provide the opportunity for our students 
to work with these acclaimed musicians. 

Opportunities exist for individuals to sponsor a visiting ensemble, an ensemble 
in residence, a master class, a concert or a series of concerts. Your tax 
receiptable gift will help to build and enhance the Chamber Music program. 

To learn more about supporting Chamber Music at U of T please contact Bruce 
Blandford at 416-946-3145 or bruce.blandford@utoronto.ca. 





Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, foundations, associations and 
corporations who gave annual gifts of $1,000 or more between May 1,2012 
to October 15,2013, in support of our students and programs. Thank you for the part 
you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 
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